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EDITORIAL 


Form is Important 


PPONENTS of city charter improve- 
ment and change are wont to quote 
Alexander Pope’s couplet: 

“For forms of government let fools 

contest; 

Whate’er is best administer’d is best.” 
Pope wrote thousands of coup- 
lets, many of them witty 
and some of them wise, but the 
foregoing is not the best ex- 
ample of his wit and certainly 
not of his wisdom. Its artful 
and ingenious alliteration cov- 
ers a half-truth. To bring out 
the forgotten truth the writer 
once coined the clause: 

“Where form is not to the 

function fitted 

That organ, man, or state is 

to be intensely pitied.” 

Unfortunately the scientific 
law which Darwin discovered is 
usually garbled. We hear of the 
“survival of the fittest” but this does not 
convey Darwin’s idea. The natural law of 
the “survival of the fittest” means that a 
certain environment gives rise to its own fit- 
test and if you change the environment you 
change the fittest. Similarly, a form of gov- 
ernment may be regarded as an “environ- 
ment” which attracts a certain kind of man 
to be an instrument of it. Change the form 
and the character of those who are adapted 
to it and will survive under it may change 
completely. 

Government, in performing its functions 
most effectively, needs both good machinery 
and good operators: and the “form” and 
adaptability of the machinery will have 
much influence on the quality of the per- 





sennel selected to operate it and on the skill 
and technique developed by that personnel. 
Thus a simple, responsible type of city gov- 
ernment organization will encourage the 
selection, not only of conscientious, trained 
administrators, but of high-minded legislators 
as well. Many cities that have 
modernized their charters have 
witnessed the fact that the 
change in the form of govern- 
ment has changed the type of 
public servant that is attracted 
to it and selected by it. Beyond 
its influence in attracting good 
men, a scientifically constructed 
organization is of the greatest 
importance per se in facilitating 
effective and economical gov- 
ernment. It enables competent 
leadership to exercise authority 
commensurate with its responsi- 
bility. 

A fair conclusion is that to secure the best 
city government three elements are indis- 
pensable: (1) an effective form or structure; 
(2) a competent personnel; and (3) an 
alert, intelligent citizenry, insistent on the 
public welfare; in other words, good struc- 
ture, skilled administration, and public spirit. 
The absence of any one of these hampers the 
others. Together they can assure for city 
dwellers a local government agency that 
will be at once democratic and effective. 
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Editorial Comment 


A Free Press and Government 
by Propaganda 


CCORDING to a leading Eastern daily 

newspaper the news market is being so 
flooded by prepared releases from govern- 
ment publicists that the one-time ferreting 
reporter is losing his initiative and the Amer- 
ican people are no longer getting the “plain, 
unvarnished facts.’ And a utility publicist 
implies that this type of government propa- 
ganda is no more, no less, than that for 
which the electric light and gas utilities have 
been soundly thumped in the recently pub- 
lished investigations of the Federal Trade 
Commission. These statements provoke 
comment. 

First, there is serious question as to 
whether a publicly granted monopoly (such 
as a privately owned utility) shall be per- 
mitted to utilize funds received from the 
public with the consent of the state for the 
purpose of perpetuating itself through the 
control of public opinion. Similarly, doubt 
has been raised in some quarters as to whether 
government performs services of essential 
and lasting worth to the people which could 
not be more safely entrusted to private initi- 
ative. Under these controversial circum- 
stances, each institution may be properly 
permitted to publicize its own activities. It 
may be said, however, that the ulterior 
motives of utility owners, as contrasted with 
the operators, should probably be subject to 
closer scrutiny than those of public officials 
who are more concerned with the manage- 
ment features of the controversy than with 
the profits which adhere to private ownership. 

Second, a clear distinction must be drawn 
between the publicity methods utilized by 
the two institutions. While the utilities have 
made every effort to spread propaganda un- 
der the disguise of academic discoveries of 
objective truth, government releases are 
openly sponsored by the officials who are 
responsible for them. Publications have been 
“inspired” by the utilities by means of mone- 
tary inducements with the identity of the 


“inspiration” ofttimes concealed. Such meth- 
ods are almost unknown to American 
governments. 

Third, the implication that the “plain, 
unvarnished facts” are revealed to the read- 
ers of newspapers which are not hampered 
by government publicity is false. The con- 
sistency with which editorial policy perme- 
ates the news columns of many American 
newspapers leads one to suspect that a “free 
press” does not exist in the complete sense 
of the phrase in this country despite the 
utter lack of government licensing and cen- 
sorship practices which prevail under certain 
European dictatorships. Innuendo and sub- 
tle coloring rather than impartial reporting 
and objective appraisal characterize too 
many columns which purport to carry news. 

Finally, the issue relating to government 
publicity narrows down to a question of 
what source can be depended upon for the 
truly objective appraisal of government ac- 
tivities which the taxpayer should demand. 
It may be conceded that both newspapers 
and public officials have “axes to grind.” 
Public officials must assume the responsibil- 
ity for issuing concise intelligible statements 
and reports as to the status of the services 
for which they are held responsible. The 
weekly financial report issued by the comp- 
troller of New York City is an example of 
this type of statement. Some of our best 
municipal reports furnish other illustrations. 
If the integrity of these reports is ques- 
tioned, the data on which they are based 
are matters of public record which can be 
easily checked by a truly free press in search 
of the “plain, unvarnished facts.” In any 
event complete reports of this type are vastly 
preferable to the snatches of newspaper com- 
ment on which the average taxpayer is ac- 
customed to rely without question. The press 
should not be arrayed in a controversy with 
government on this question but rather 
should co-operate with public officials in an 
attempt to give complete and accurate in- 
formation as an essential public service. 
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City Council Organization*® 


By EDWIN A. COTTRELL! 


Chairman, Department of Political Science, Stanford University 
What factors govern the size of councils? What purposes are served by council 


committees? What relationship is desirable between the council and the manager? 
These are some of the questions answered by Mr. Cottrell in this article. 


HE city council is legally the domi- 

nant body of the municipal corpora- 

tion. With many variations, depend- 
ing on the form of government, it exercises 
or is responsible for the exercise of the full 
and complete powers granted to the corpora- 
tion by statute. Everywhere councils are 
given the “legislative” authority of their 
cities to formulate the basic policies which 
govern the performance of municipal func- 
tions. This authority is usually complete in 
cities operating under the weak-mayor, com- 
mission, or council-manager plan; under the 
strong-mayor plan it is often limited by the 
veto power of the independently elected 
mayor, which can be overridden only by an 
extraordinary majority of the council. 

When it comes to “administrative” author- 
ity to execute policy, the council is weakest 
under the strong-mayor plan, where the 
chief administrative officer is elected inde- 
pendently and holds himself responsible not 
to the council but to the electorate. Under 
the weak-mayor plan, the council often has a 
check on the mayor through the power to 
confirm appointments, and, in many cases, is 
itself charged with part of the administrative 
responsibility which permits the committee 
system to flourish. Under council-manager 
government, the council has complete re- 
sponsibility for administrative results, al- 


* This is the first of a series of three articles on 
city councils. The two which are to follow in 
subsequent issues will deal with the legislative 
power of councils and with council procedure. 


1 Enrtor’s Note: Mr. Cottrell is a former coun- 
cilman and mayor of Palo Alto; served as secre- 
tary of Boston Budget Commission in 1915; mem- 
ber, staff of U. S. Bureau of Efficiency, 1918; and 
now professor of public administration and head 


of political science department, Stanford Univer- 
sity in California. 





though it is prohibited from interfering with 
the details of administration. Moreover, it 
selects and may at any time discharge the 
city manager, who is the chief administrative 
officer. Under the commission plan, the 
council combines in itself full legislative and 
administrative authority, the administration 
of major functions being allocated among its 
individual members. 

The principal function of a city council is 
the deliberation and determination of major 
policies which are ultimately incorporated in 
ordinances when positive action is taken. 
The first of several considerations in the ef- 
fective organization of the council for this 
purpose is its size. If the deliberative func- 
tion of a legislative body were the only fac- 
tor to consider, city councils would theo- 
retically be small in order to permit the 
orderly but informal and free interchange of 
opinion which constitutes mature considera- 
tion of significant problems. In the larger 
cities, however, it becomes necessary to pro- 
vide adequate representation either on the 
basis of geographical districts or on the basis 
of important minority groups often scattered 
throughout the city and this factor tends to 
increase the size of the council beyond the 
point at which it is most effective for de- 
liberative purposes. 

Where geographical districts are taken as 
the basis of representation, it is desirable to 
create districts which are small and compact 
enough to constitute homogeneous areas, and 
yet large enough to keep the size of the 
council within reasonable limits. Often a 
compromise is necessary in order to satisfy 
the two theoretical criteria of desirable size. 
Where it is decided to represent minority 
groups of minority size, usually under some 
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method of proportional representation, it is 
easier to maintain a wieldy council, with 
adequate representation— for example, a 
council of nine can be made to represent all 
groups constituting more than ten per cent 
of the voting population. 

Councils vary in size from five to twenty 
or more. There seems to be no standard re- 
lation between size of population and mem- 
bers of council. Some small cities have large 
councils and some large ones have small 
councils. The tendency has been toward 
smaller and more responsive councils. The 
single chamber council is now in almost uni- 
versal use. Years of experience with large 
councils and bicameral systems have con- 
vinced us that proper deliberation of impor- 
tant matters cannot be satisfactory in an un- 
wieldy and multi-representative body. The 
nature of the business to be transacted in 
any municipal council calls for a city-wide 
vision and an absolute absence of any politi- 
cal party consideration. The machinery of 
a legislative body must be in full visibility 
and the focal point of responsibility for its 
actions must be determined without oppor- 
tunity for shifting. 


SIZE AND ORGANIZATION 


The size of the council depends on the 
form of government. Under the commission 
form of government, where unity of opinion 
and action is sought and where the members 
of the council are often elected directly as 
department heads rather than councilmen, 
councils are always small and never exceed 
seven members. Councils in council-manager 
cities are generally small with none larger 
than seventeen members. Where a bicameral 
council is considered necessary to preserve 
checks and balances in municipal govern- 
ment, the council is inevitably large; only 
fifteen cities with more than 10,000 popula- 
tion, however, retain the bicameral council, 
although it prevailed rather generally in the 
last century. Councils in mayor-council 
cities are usually larger than in the other 
forms of government although as the need 
for representation decreases in the smaller 
cities, the size of the council tends to ap- 
proach that of the commission and council- 
manager cities. 


| April 


The size of the council, being determined 
by charter or state statute, is a given quan- 
tity when it comes to organizing the coun- 
cil. Every council must have a presiding 
officer. Some charters provide that the 
mayor shall be the presiding officer and also 
for the election of a president pro tem who 
presides in the absence of the mayor. A 
few charters provide that the candidate re- 
ceiving the highest vote in an election where 
all members are elected at the same time 
shall be the presiding officer. The presiding 
officer has powers and duties prescribed in 
the charter or the council rules. He usually 
appoints committees, refers matters to them 
for consideration, and presides over delibera- 
tions; he may vote either as a regular mem- 
ber or only in the event of a tie; he has 
charge of all council employees. 

The frequency of council meetings de- 
pends on the size of the city and the amount 
of council business. Meetings are held every 
week and sometimes several times a week in 
the larger cities, but usually only once or 
twice a month in the middle-sized or small 
cities. A regular meeting time is usually 
prescribed in the charter or the council rules, 
but the council is always subject to call in 
time of emergency. The city council has the 
advantage of not being limited as to the time 
and length of its sessions as is a state legis- 
lature. The charter or rules should pre- 
scribe who shall call special meetings, how 
notices shall be sent to members, how much 
notice is required before a meeting, the num- 
ber of members constituting a quorum, and 
what business shall be considered. 

The number of council employees depends 
on the size of the council and the amount of 
business to be transacted. The most impor- 
tant of these is the clerk who keeps all rec- 
ords, prepares the agenda, routes business 
to proper committees or administrative offi- 
cers, attends to publicity and legal advertis- 
ing, and acts in general as the mainspring of 
the council organization. It is important 
that the agenda for each meeting be care- 
fully prepared in order that the council may 
not waste time in proceeding to the orderly 
consideration of business in the order of its 
urgency. Sometimes the city clerk acts as 
clerk of council, but in the larger cities the 
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complexity of these functions requires the 
full-time services of a separate official. 

Each council adopts its own rules of pro- 
cedure for the detailed consideration of 
council business. The main purpose of these 
rules should be, but often is not, to expedite 
business and at the same time 
provide fair and open delibera- 
tion with full protection to the 
minority in its presentation of 
arguments and in recording its 
opposition. The rules must also 
assure that all acts of the coun- 
cil have been taken in due and 
legal form. The council rules 
will be relatively simple for 
small cities but will have to be 
extended to cover more com- 
plicated situations in large cities. 

The most persistent debatable 
point relating to council organ- 
ization centers around the desir- 
ability of council committees. 
Some controversial generalizations may be 
mentioned here. Committees are totally un- 
necessary under the commission form of gov- 
ernment. Matters which require detailed 
functional consideration can be referred to 
the individual commissioners under whose 
administrative direction they fall, and the 
entire commission itself, being a small full- 
time body, is a good committee. Under 
council-manager government, committees of 
the council are undesirable, inasmuch as the 
manager is entirely responsible for adminis- 
tration and the council is generally required 
to deal with the administration only through 
this officer. Proposals are usually referred 
to the manager and his department heads for 
analysis and report. In some instances func- 
tional committees are used in council-man- 
ager government, for their educational ef- 
fect, but this practice is not sanctioned by 
the majority of city managers. In council- 
manager cities where the council is large 
(which is not generally the case) committees 
may be desirable in order to expedite legis- 
lative business, but every effort should be 
made to restrain such committees from in- 
terfering with administrative details. 

Under the weak-mayor plan a theoretical 





Epwin A. CoTTRELL 


justification for council committees lies in 
the fact that the council is partially respon- 
sible for administration and may be func- 
tionally organized for that purpose. Under 
the strong-mayor plan the mayor occupies 
much the same administrative position as 
the city manager, and council 
committees become undesirable 
except in the large councils. The 
large council becomes too un- 
wieldy as a legislative body to 
be able to transact business ef- 
fectively without the use of 
committees to give preliminary 
consideration to proposed meas- 
ures and to report on them to 
the larger body. 

Where an extensive com- 
mittee system is used, we 
find a great variety of prac- 
tice as to names, number of 
committees, and size. Common 
committees are Finance (Ways 
and Means, Appropriations), Ordinances, 
Utilities, Public Works, (Streets, Sewers) 
Public Safety (Police, Fire, Buildings), Rec- 
reation (Parks, Playgrounds,) Health and 
Welfare, Library (Museum, Zoo), Educa- 
tion, and others to fit special circumstances. 
All of these committees are clearly unneces- 
sary in any one city. A committee on ordi- 
nances for example overlaps in its work all 
other committees. If special knowledge is 
considered essential in the technical drafting 
of bills for council consideration, it is prob- 
ably desirable to entrust this function to an 
expert agency with continuous tenure, espe- 
cially in the larger cities where the munici- 
pal reference library may serve this purpose. 
One criticism of the functional committee 
system is that it may tend to produce ill- 
balanced expenditures because each commit- 
tee tends to be biased in favor of its own 
special field of attention.* In order to par- 
tially meet this valid criticism of the com- 
mittee system, a finance committee is essen- 
tial in order that detailed but objective 
analysis may be made of the budget as sub- 





” 


2 Cf. Philip Monahan, “Some Observations on 
Council Committees,” Pustic MANAGEMENT, 
XIIT, 200-201 (June, 1931) 
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mitted by the executive before final action 
is taken by the council as a whole. Other 
committees may be organized but care 
should be taken to avoid overlapping. Where 
special problems arise which are not easily 
allocated to any standing committee, a spe- 
cial committee may be appointed as pre- 
scribed by the rules; special committees 
should be avoided, but when necessary they 
should include members of all standing com- 
mittees which are related to the matter un- 
der reference in any way. 

Experience counts heavily on council com- 
mittees. Too many councils shuffle commit- 
tee personnel each year or after each elec- 
tion. Knowledge of technical fields such as 
finance, health, and engineering, which is so 
desirable for legislative work, is not easily 
acquired by the average council member. To 
give him several years’ education in one field 
and then shift him to another is a practice to 
be strictly avoided. 


REFERRING MATTERS TO COMMITTEES 


Must all matters be referred to commit- 
tees? Must the council follow the recom- 
mendation of the committee? May the com- 
mittee refuse to return referred matters to 
the council for its action? These and many 
other questions determine largely the suc- 
cess or failure of council operation. The 
public is not informed on the slow-motion 
machinery of most legislative bodies. It 
does not understand why councils should not 
deliberate every question the moment it is 
presented. Many council members have the 
firm belief that a committee report is sacro- 
sanct and that no member of the larger body 
should question its findings. Given the ar- 
gument that the members of the council are 
little informed in the technicalities of special 
fields, it would appear reasonable that the 
committee report should rule the opinion. 
Such is very largely the case. Taking the 
other argument that all members of the 
council are responsible for every action 
taken by the council, then it is the individ- 
ual right and duty of each member to ques- 
tion any report of a committee and to amend 
and vote upon it as he pleases. 

All committees should attempt to report a 


unanimous opinion to the parent body. Re- 
ports are too frequently made on snap votes 
of a bare quorum of the committee and do 
not deserve the weight usually given com- 
mittee reports. But, if unanimity cannot 
be secured, and a well-considered difference 
of opinion obtains, it is the obligation of the 
minority to present its side of the question 
fully and clearly to the council, in order 
that both sides of the question may be 
summed up for consideration. 


No COMMITTEES IN MANAGER CITIES 


But council committees are non-existent 
in most council-manager cities. In _ these 
cities the most persistent problem is that of 
maintaining a proper relationship between 
the council and the administration. The 
council, lacking its specialized committees, 
depends on the manager for technical advice 
and it is customary for the manager to at- 
tend and participate in all council meetings 
without a vote. In fact, he is generally per- 
mitted to do so by charter. Another com- 
mon charter provision restrains council 
members from having any dealings with the 
administration except through or with the 
consent of the manager. One theoretical 
precept of council-manager government de- 
crees a separation of power between council 
and manager—the council is to formulate 
policy, the manager is to execute the policy 
so formulated. In practice this separation 
becomes unrealistic. The considerations 
which affect the formulation of policy be- 
come so technical and complex in modern 
city governments, that the administrative 
branch must in the process of rendering 
counsel and advice impress its experience on 
the legislative branch. Administrative ex- 
perience must be a part of every deliberation 
over policy if the resulting action is to be 
either wise or well considered. Some ex- 
perienced managers attempt to avoid any 
positive recommendations of policy but this 
tendency runs counter to the apparent trend 
in modern governments on all levels. Posi- 
tive recommendations without undue pres- 
sure on the part of the manager are essen- 
tial to the formulation of sound municipal 
policies. 
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Sound Pension Practice for Cities* 


By ROWLAND EGGER 


Director, Bureau of Public Administration, League of Virginia Municipalities 


A city council needs to secure a careful legal analysis of the status of pensions in 
its own state and the advice of a competent actuary, before attempting the many 
difficult decisions of policy involved in setting up a municipal pension system. 


HE soundest of all sound axioms of 
pension practice is this — check your 
pension expenditures twice a day and 
see your actuary once a year. A pension sys- 
tem, it is true, is nothing more than a social 
policy expressed in terms of actuarial equiv- 
alents. But the accuracy and competency 
of the person charged with formulating the 
actuarial equivalents frequently spell the 
difference between sound pension finance 
and bankruptcy, between pension promises 
kept and pension promises defaulted. 

The task of the actuary begins before the 
pension system is born and it never ends. 
He is at once Goctor, midwife, wetnurse, 
governess, teacher, dearest friend, and sever- 
est critic to the pension scheme. “In the 
final analysis a pension plan is a problem 
in actuarial science. The most carefully 
drawn ordinance will not accomplish its ob- 
jectives unless the funds are determined as 
to amount according to the principles of 
actuarial mathematics. After the member- 
ship, benefits, and methods of securing funds 
have been determined by the local councils 
—and decision regarding these matters con- 
stitutes the optimum limit of questions of 
pension policy appropriately within the pur- 
view of the council—the guiding genius of 
the pension system is the actuary.” 


*Epitor’s Note: This is the second of two ar- 
ticles by Mr. Egger; the first, “Why Retirement 
Systems for City Employees?” appeared in the 
March issue. Mr. Egger holds a Ph. D. degree 
from the University of Michigan, and has served 
as consultant to the New Jersey Tax Survey 
Commission and the Illinois Commission on Tax- 
ation and Expenditures. 


1 From the writer’s Retirement of Public Em- 
ployees in Virginia; A Manual for the Develop- 
ment of Municipal Plans (D. Appleton-Century, 
1933), p. 74. 


Wuat SHoutp Councit DecipE? 


In the initial stages of setting up the re- 
tirement plan, however, certain general ques- 
tions of policy necessarily must be decided 
by, or upon the authority of, the governing 
body. The very first point to be determined, 
of course, is whether the municipality has 
the legal authority to install a pension sys- 
tem. Frequently constitutional provisions 
prohibit the granting of “extra compensa- 
tion” or other special emoluments in terms 
which, under judicial construction, either 
prohibit or definitely circumscribe the scope 
and method of granting retirement allow- 
ances. In such cases it is quite important 
that the exact powers of the municipality 
be carefully investigated. Likewise, the de- 
cisions of the courts in construing the cov- 
erage of pension ordinances, the effectiveness 
of compulsory contributions and compulsory 
retirement in their relations to civil service 
acts, the power to provide optional benefits 
for pensioners’ dependents, etc., must be 
very thoroughly gone into even in those 
states where specific statutory authority is 
given. All these legal points must, of course, 
be settled by the city attorney before the 
council is in any position to take up the 
question of ways and means, or formulate an 
ordinance.” 

Another question of policy upon which 


2In the writer’s manual for Virginia cities 
(op. cit.) is a general treatment of the major pro- 
visions of pension legislation in the several states, 
and their interpretation at the hands of the courts, 
which may be of some use in indicating the points 
which must be searched out. This manual (pages 
3-56 and 178-231) attempts to bring down to date 
Professor Frederick Green’s splendid study for 
the Illinois Pension Law Commission in 1918. 
The text of the earlier study may be consulted in 
Report of the Commission 1918-19. 
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the council must act relates to the member- 
ship of the system. Obviously, not all of 
those working for the municipality can be 
given the opportunity to qualify for a pen- 
sion. Since a pension is, at least on the part 
of the municipality, an acknowledgment 
of continued efficient service, no one whose 
tenure is contingent on anything besides 
faithful and efficient work should be ad- 
mitted to the system. The city manager, for 
example, may be extremely efficient and 
faithful, and still lose the support of coun- 
cil. Likewise, since department heads occupy 
a distinctly confidential position in relation 
to the manager, their tenure also involves 
something more than efficient and faithful 
service. In any case, since the average ten- 
ure of city managers is well under six years,* 
and, I suspect, that of department heads not 
much longer, it seems clear that few of this 
class of employees could qualify for benefits 
under the usual retirement scheme anyway. 
Finally, the rate of compensation of such 
officials is, relatively speaking, high enough 
to permit self-retirement. It is, of course, 
obvious that elective officials must be ex- 
cluded for the same reasons, and that the 
municipality has no obligation to pension 
honorary officers. With regard to laborers, 
or persons compensated on a daily or hourly 
basis, the rate of turnover in this group 
eliminates most of them from the possibility 
of benefits. Likewise, few of this class could 
afford to contribute to a jointly contributory 
system. 

This problem must be squarely faced 
sometime. The likeliest solution seems to be 
that adopted by Switzerland in 1931, when 
the lower groups of employees of all public 
services were incorporated directly in the 
general economic security program.* 

The council must also, in consultation 
with the actuary, make the major decisions 
of policy with regard to the benefits to be 


3 Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, The 
City-Manager Profession (University of Chicago 
Press, 1934), pp. 89-92. 

4 An excellent discussion of this problem is con- 
tained in a note, “Incorporation du personnel des 
administrations publiques dans l’assurance génér- 
ale en Suisse.” Revue Internationale des Sciences 
Administratives (June, 1931), Vol. TV, pp. 358- 
365. 
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offered, the circumstances under which they 
shall be offered, and the method of comput- 
ing benefits. The irreducible minimum is the 
superannuation, or old-age benefit. Usually 
coupled with this is a disability retirement 
allowance (frequently with a differential be- 
tween service-connected and ordinary dis- 
ability), an optional scheme of benefits for 
the care of dependents after the death of the 
retirant, as well as benefits on resignation 
or dismissal (usually a return of contribu- 
tions with interest). As a general proposition 
the scope and complexity of benefits will 
depend on the size of the organization. For 
example, a municipality with twenty em- 
ployees eligible to membership in the system 
would be utterly foolhardy to attempt to 
underwrite death and disability benefits in 
an independent pension scheme. 


SPREADING THE RISK 


Pensions are essentially insurance, and the 
basic element of insurance is spreading 
the risk. It is impossible to conduct a sys- 
tem offering disability and death benefits on 
an actuarial basis with a risk-spread of only 
twenty persons. For the small municipality, 
the best practice is always to “buy into” the 
state retirement system, if this is possible 
and if the state system is soundly con- 
ducted; this method has worked splendidly 
in New York. If there is no state system, or 
if law or prudence prohibit municipal in- 
tegration with the system, the next best, 
thing is to form a co-operative system, prob- 
ably best administered through the state 
municipal league. The last choice is to han- 
dle at least death and disability benefits 
through a group insurance policy with an 
established insurance company. The large 
municipality is, of course, frequently in a 
position to underwrite within its own serv- 
ice the death and disability benefits, al- 
though administrative and actuarial econ- 
omies argue strongly-for the participation of 
even the largest municipalities in state sys- 
tems, where available, and in inter-municipal 
co-operatives. 

With regard to the conditions under which 
benefits are to be offered, the council must 
decide a number of fundamental questions: 
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What shall be the retiring age? Shall a dif- 
ferential be made in the retiring age for 
general city employees and fire and police 
employees? Shall a differential be made for 
men and women as to retiring age? Shall a 
service requirement be made in lieu of, or 
superimposed on the age re- 
quirement? Shall a differential 
be made between service-con- 
nected and ordinary disability 
as to the requirement of pre- 
vious service for eligibility? 
Shall optional benefits be of- 
fered? Shall contributions, with 
interest, be returned to the em- 
ployee who leaves the service 
before retirement? The best 
general practice sets the retiring 
age at 65 with annual continu- 
ances in special cases to the age 
of 70. The question of retire- 
ment age differentials for men 
and women and for general em- 
ployees and firemen and policemen is an open 
one, but recent practice apparently tends to 
minimize the importance of such distinctions. 
Likewise, the need for offering a special 
bonus for service-connected disabilities is 
generally recognized as less important than 
formerly. Service requirements are gener- 
ally in lieu of age requirements. Optional 
benefits are usually offered, and contribu- 
tions with interest are usually returned to 
employees who resign or are dismissed. All 
of these questions, however, are essentially 
matters of policy, and should be decided ac- 
cording to the wishes of council and the sen- 
timent of the employees. 

Finally, the council must decide how re- 
tirement allowances shall be calculated. 
Shall they be flat sums independent of salary? 
Shall they be expressed in salary percentages 
alone? Or shall salary and length of service 
be weighed-in? If salary is used at all in 
the pension base, shall it be final salary, 
final average salary (for the last three, five, 
or seven years), or general average salary 
(for the entire period of service)? The best 
practice seems to express the retirement al- 
lowance as a percentage of general average 
salary with the service period weighed-in in 
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computing the actual amount. Flat amounts 
and amounts stated purely as salary per- 
centages are to be avoided for reasons which 
the actuary will point out. 

A fourth major problem of pension pol- 
icy relates to finance. Where to get the 
money? Some municipalities 
have attempted to finance pen- 
sion schemes by allocating cer- 
tain revenue sources or residual 
revenues to the system; others 
have contributed fixed amounts 
and supplemented them by 
“policemen’s benefits,” “‘fire- 
men’s balls,” and whatnot. A 
pension system is a current ex- 
penditure for both government 
and employee. The measure of 
the amount of the contribution 
of both is a function of the 
actuarial equivalents of the 
benefits to be offered and the 
contributory scheme set up in 
the ordinance. This is a very dull way of 
saying that what governs the amount of 
money required is the amount required—not 
a percentage of the auto license fee, or the 
income from the policemen’s annual barbe- 
cue, or any one of the thousand other things 
which cities have attempted to relate to pen- 
sion finance. 

It is well settled that the normal pension 
should be jointly funded by the government 
and the employee on an equally contributory 
basis. There is nothing sacred about this 
formula, but most municipalities have found 
it to be the arrangement which suits the 
most people for the longest time. Obviously, 
then, the employee should have his salary 
docked weekly, semi-monthly, or monthly 
for his part of the contribution, and the gov- 
ernment in its annual budget should appro- 
priate the full amount of its part of the con- 
tribution to the fund. The government’s 
contribution is a valid charge against the 
general revenues of the municipality in the 
amount necessary for the maintenance of the 
actuarial integrity of the fund. The pension 
appropriation is a fixed charge—fixed by the 
actuary on the basis of the benefit and con- 
tribution scheme and in the light of pension 
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fund experience—and is just as sacred as 
the rights of the bondholders and other 
municipal creditors. It is not something to 
be juggled to make the budget balance, or 
to be cut in hard times, any more than debt 
service, under ordinarily difficult circum- 
stances, is to be scaled down or defaulted. 

Of course, for some of the employees the 
government will have to foot the entire re- 
tirement bill—the liability incurred in behalf 
of the man who is eligible to retire the day 
the pension plan goes into effect is a com- 
pletely accrued liability, which the govern- 
ment must pay in toto as gracefully as it 
can. There is a partially accrued liability in 
behalf of practically everyone entering the 
system except the employees under thirty- 
five or thereabouts, because they probably 
cannot contribute enough to the fund in 
their remaining active years to buy the en- 
tire amount of their part of the pension. The 
council must decide what is to be done about 
this accrued liability. More pension schemes 
have gone on the rocks from loose dealing 
with the accrued liability than from all other 
causes combined. Shall the liability be 
funded, and if so, how? Or shall the com- 
pletely accrued liability be paid as the actual 
pension payments fall due and only the par- 
tially accrued liability be funded? These 
questions must be answered by council with 
the advice of the actuary, with this single 
proviso—the funding of accrued and current 
liabilities must be entirely separately han- 
dled, and each must stand on its own actu- 
arial bottom. 

How shall employee contributions be 
handled? It has been pointed out that good 
practice dictates the granting of benefits on 
the basis of average annual salary correlated 
with years of service—with, of course, cer- 
tain minimum guarantees of a living allow- 
ance for disability and certain minimum 
benefits for death. It follows that contribu- 
tions must be made on the same basis. Em- 
ployees should’ contribute a percentage of 
their salaries each pay-day, graduated ac- 
cording to their proximity to the retiring age 
at the time of entering the pension scheme. 
In this way the same factors that condition 
the fund’s expenditures will govern its in- 
come, and fiscal stability will be achieved. 
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As a corollary of council’s decision regard- 
ing the source of pension funds, it must like- 
wise decide as to the administration of the 
system, remembering that if employees con- 
tribute they should also share in _ the 
management. 


Wuat Does tHe Actuary Do? 


The council may propose, but God and 
the actuary dispose. For example, in the 
ordinance setting up the pension system, or 
in the tentative plans for the system, the 
governing body selects those classes of em- 
ployees whom it wishes to assist in provid- 
ing pensions. But this does not settle the 
matter. Employees will leave the service for 
better jobs, employees will be dismissed, 
and employees will die. It is obvious that 
those who leave remove themselves from the 
substantial benefits of the system. All this 
must be taken into account, because it 
affects very vitally the resources of the re- 
tirement scheme. 

The task of measuring the quantity of 
retirement, of the number of pension years 
for which the government—or the govern- 
ment and the employees, or the employees 
—must pay is the difficult actuarial problem 
which must be solved in the initial stages 
of setting up the system. Stated briefly, the 
actuarial problem involves: (1) determina- 
tion of the probable elimination of personnel 
through death; (2) measurement of the 
probable elimination of personnel through 
disability: (3) calculation of the effect of 
employee turnover on the ultimate quantity 
of retirement; and (4) determination of the 
actual probable quantity of retirement in 
terms of pensioners and pensioner life ex- 
pectancy—of the aggregate number of pen- 
sion years for which the system is originally 
liable. 

In addition to these measurements, how- 
ever, the actuary must determine, according 
to the benefits which the system proposes to 
offer, and in the light of the suggested con- 
tribution plan, the aggregate and annual 
liability of the system. Finally, if the system 
is jointly contributory, he must combine all 
these data and calculate the premiums and 
appropriations payable by the parties to the 
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system in accordance with the contribution 
scheme. 

This is no simple task. It involves an 
enormous amount of meticulous calculation 
and the employment of some of the most 
complex concepts of mathematical probabil- 
ity. Unless it is recognized that the expen- 
ditures for actuarial assistance are money 
well spent, it is better that no pension plan 
be attempted. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, we return to our original 
premise. If you want to install a pension 
system, investigate carefully the legal aspects 
of pension law in your jurisdiction and then 
get in touch with a competent pension actu- 
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ary. Most of the questions of policy with 
which the council will have to deal can best 
be decided in the light of local conditions re- 
garding employee pension characteristics. 
But the actuary is the only one competent 
to ascertain these basic facts and intelli- 
gently to interpret them for the guidance of 
the council. Furthermore, no pension scheme 
can be put in motion and forgotten. A com- 
plete actuarial revaluation and analysis 
should be made at least every three years, 
and continuing actuarial scrutiny of the 
fund’s experience will do no harm. Pension 
administration is one part law, one part 
policy, and ninety-eight parts finance. And a 
good actuary is at least 98 per cent of suc- 
cessful pension management. 


Public Employment Offices in Cities 


By W. FRANK PERSONS* 
Director, United States Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 


A co-ordinated nation-wide system of public employment serv- 
ices is now in operation; in this article Mr. Persons indicates 
the method of organizing and financing such services in cities. 


HERE has probably been more sub- 

stantial agreement on the necessity for 

an efficiently operated and nation-wide 
public employment service than for any 
other governmental effort in the present re- 
covery period. In part this results from the 
growing realization that unemployment is 
always with us—in prosperous as well as in 
depressed periods of economic activity. It 
is also the result of a public awakening to 
the actual accomplishments of public em- 
ployment offices during the past twenty 





*Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Persons was formerly 
vice chairman of the American Red Cross and has 
held important executive positions with the Char- 
ity Organization Society in New York, and with 
other organizations in the social work and indus- 
trial relations fields. He has had charge of the 
selection of all young men enrolled in the CCC; 
was field representative, American Public Wel- 
fare Association, for several months prior to his 
appointment in July, 1933, as director of the 
United States Employment Service. 


months. These offices are now available in 
every city and smaller community through- 
out the nation. The public employment 
service has assumed its true proportion as a 
dependable, permanent agency whose facili- 
ties are readily adaptable to emergency needs 
and to the long up-swing to a more normal 
period. 

The vital purpose and function of a pub- 
lic employment service is to provide a cen- 
tral clearing house for jobs and job seekers. 
It thus forms an indispensable foundation 
for many other phases of organized local at- 
tack on unemployment, though it cannot it- 
self create new jobs. A well-coordinated sys- 
tem of public employment offices may also 
serve its clientele in many ways other than 
the registration and placement of workers. 
Some of these other helpful services are: 
(1) facilitating adjustments between the 
demand and supply of labor as betweer 
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different localities; (2) helping to reduce 
seasonal unemployment; (3) facilitating 
transfer of workers between different occu- 
pations and industries; (4) maintaining the 
morale of unemployed workers; (5) through 
research securing information on the make- 
up and trends of employment and unem- 
ployment; (6) making occupational and 
personnel studies for purposes of vocational 
guidance, training, and retraining; (7) de- 
termining the availability of work and the 
willingness of the registered unemployed to 
work, as a necessary supplement to a system 
of unemployment insurance. 

Public administrators and municipal offi- 
cials both in this country and abroad have 
for years recognized the essential value of a 
public employment service. It was not, how- 
ever, until June, 1933, that the foundation 
was laid for an adequate, nation-wide service 
in this country. Public employment offices 
were operated by twenty-four state employ- 
ment services in 120 cities previous to that 
time. The Wagner-Peyser Act, approved 
June 6, 1933, proposed to bring to these 
scattered employment centers an effective 
plan for co-operation and for the extension 
of employment service facilities on a broader 
basis. This Act created the United States 
Employment Service and provided for the 
allocation of federal funds on a “matching 
basis” to the state employment services 
which should affiliate with the federal or- 
ganization. 


NATIONAL RE-EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


At about the same time (July, 1933) the 
National Re-employment Service was cre- 
ated. It is an emergency organization to 
effectuate the legal labor preferences of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and to 
meet the employment needs of public works 
projects and of road building programs. 
From the start, however, effort was made to 
enlist the patronage of private employers. 
For them the National Re-employment Serv- 
ice has provided facilities identical with 
those of existing state employment services. 
There is no duplication; the offices of the 
National Re-employment Service are estab- 
lished only in those cities and counties where 
there is no permanent service in existence. 


| April 


The United States Employment Service 
is therefore a co-ordinated combination of 
two parallel organizations: (1) the perma- 
nent, affiliated state employment services; 
and (2) the temporary National Re-employ- 
ment Service. This dual organization re- 
flects, however, but a single purpose—to 
assist employers to secure suitable workers, 
and workers to secure that employment for 
which they are qualified. 

Together these two services are now oper- 
ating district employment offices in 723 cities 
in the United States, and temporary or part- 
time branch offices in over 1,200 additional 
smaller communities. This network of em- 
ployment offices provides for the first time 
complete nation-wide coverage. These offices 
have become integral parts of the economic 
life of their respective communities. Their 
roots have been planted deep in public good- 
will and confidence. Tangible evidence of 
this fact is found in the increasing amount 
of the voluntary local contributions for the 
support of the enterprise, and in statistics 
revealing the extent to which the Service is 
being used. Local communities in which 
National Re-employment offices are located 
make available each month approximately 
$125,000 by way of contribution to the Serv- 
ice. This Service is mainly supported by 
federal funds allocated for such purpose by 
the Federal Emergency Public Works Ad- 
ministration. 

During the first twenty months of opera- 
tion of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice between July 1, 1933 and February 28, 
1935, 14,854,037 men and women from all 
occupations and fields of employment have 
sought work through the local offices. Dur- 
ing the same period, 8,780,370 placements 
were made, of which 2,374,787 were on Pub- 
lic Works projects; 4,123,925 on Civil Works 
projects; 172,288 in governmental service; 
and 2,109,370 in private employment. 

It is essential that those interested in pub- 
lic management and in city and municipal 
government understand the state and local 
relationships of this service. 

In order to become eligible to receive all or 
part of the apportionment available from fed- 
eral funds toward the support of a state em- 
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ployment service, the state must meet certain 
minimum requirements. These essential re- 
quirements are: (1) The legislature must ac- 
cept the provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act 
and must authorize the proper state agency 
to enter into an agreement of affiliation with 
the United States Employment 
Service. Usually the agency so 
designated is the state labor de- 
partment. (2) The state must 
appropriate for the operation of 
its employment service or other- 
wise make available from state 
or local sources an amount 
equal to the federal funds re- 
quested. In no case may a state 
appropriation be less than $5,- 
000. (3) An agreement must be 
entered into by the designated 
state agency and the United 
States Employment Service un- 
der which the state employment 
service agrees to adopt the min- 
imum specifications and standards of the 
United States Employment Service relating 
to personnel, premises, operating procedure, 
and similar matters. (4) The state must ap- 
point an advisory council representing the 
interest of employers, employees, and the 
general public. 

The Wagner-Peyser Act places on the 
United States Employment Service the legal 
obligation to establish and to maintain 
standards in the state services. In the ad- 
ministration of this responsibility, the 
United States Employment Service offers as- 
sistance and suggestions to the states, rather 
than holding over them a club in the nature 
of arbitrary rules and regulations. The fed- 
eral and state services thus move forward 
together toward their common objectives. 
Under these terms, twenty-four state employ- 
ment services have become affiliated with 
the United States Employment Service and 
have received federal funds. 

The United States Employment Service is 
required by its basic law to deal with the 
states and is not authorized to deal directly 
with municipalities or other political sub- 
divisions of the states. Nevertheless, the 
public employment office is essentially a lo- 
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cal service. The vast majority of positions 
are filled by local applicants. Each office 
must look primarily to local employers for 
the work opportunities to which applicants 
may be referred. Without local interest and 
local support for its work an e.aployment 
office cannot adequately per- 
form the function for which it 
is designed. 

When a community, through 
its local government, has a finan- 
cial stake in an undertaking, it 
is bound to take an active inter- 
est in the work of that enter- 
prise. Municipal governments 
can and do foster such interest 
and support by defraying cer- 
tain costs of operation of local 
employment offices. The United 
States Employment Service def- 
initely encourages such practice 
and the Wagner-Peyser Act spe- 
cifically provides that a state 
may augment its state appropriation with 
local funds and secure on a matching basis 
additional federal funds up to the maximum 
federal apportionment to the state. 

It is believed that for purposes of super- 
visory control, the entire personnel in an of- 
fice should be selected according to uniform 
standards, should be paid from a single 
source, and should be responsible to a single 
head. For this reason the federal service rec- 
ommends that so far as possible all personal 
services be carried on the budgets of the 
states, and that other fixed charges of oper- 
ation be assumed by local government. 

Specifically, the provision for premises and 
their maintenance (heat, light, repairs, and 
janitor service), the purchase of equipment 
and miscellaneous supplies, and the defrayal 
of communication and travel expenses seem 
to be especially appropriate contributions 
from the municipality. Some of these serv- 
ices may be provided without incurring ad- 
ditional expense to the city government. 
Space is often available in a suitable city- 
owned building which can be allocated with- 
out rental charge for use by a state employ- 
ment office. Appropriations for a small and 
sometimes ineffective municipally operated 
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employment office may often be used to help 
provide larger and more suitable quarters on 
condition that personnel be provided by the 
state service. 

It is difficult to make any general state- 
ments concerning the amount of space re- 
quired for an employment office or the sum 
necessary to defray the fixed charges already 
mentioned. These depend, of course, upon 
the size of the office and, ultimately, upon 
the size of the community and the develop- 
ment of the employment service in the com- 
munity. However, a concrete example may 
be cited of what has been found to be neces- 
sary for the operation of an employment 
office in a city of approximately one-half 
million population. The employment office 
in this city occupies approximately 8,000 
square feet of office space and approximately 
$5,000 is required for defraying fixed operat- 
ing charges other than rent. 


IMPROVING EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The procedure which a municipal govern- 
ment may follow if it wishes to stimulate the 
improvement of an existing permanent of- 
fice is quite simple. Because of the federal 
law city governments must deal directly with 
their respective state employment services 
and only indirectly with the federal service. 
Two procedures are available for two types 
of situations. 

In a city which is already operating an 
established municipal office, an agreement 
of affiliation may be entered into by the 
city government and the state employment 
service. Such an agreement will provide for 
the application of the standards of the state 
employment service to the municipal office; 
for supervisory control by the state service; 
and for the utilization of local funds by the 
State service for the purpose of matching 
federal funds. 

It should be made clear that all matching 
of federal funds is on a state-wide basis and 
that while, in some instances, it has been 
found wise to return to a particular local 
office all federal funds received as the result 
of matching the local appropriation, other 
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circumstances have dictated the return of 
only a portion of the federal funds so re- 
ceived and the expenditure of the balance 
for the administration of the state employ- 
ment service, or for the improvement of 
other local offices in poorer financial circum- 
stances. 

In a city which does not operate a 
local employment office, but which wishes to 
contribute toward the operation of the state 
service, no agreement of affiliation is neces- 
sary. A certificate of funds made available 
by the local government for the operation of 
the state service and periodic reports on the 
expenditure of the contributions made by 
the local government may be used as the 
basis for request by the state employment 
service for the matching by federal funds 
within the limits of the federal apportion- 
ment to the state. 

A number of cities in which offices of the 
National Re-employment Service had been 
established during the Civil Works program 
were unwilling that these offices should be 
withdrawn at the time it became necessary 
to consolidate the Re-employment Service 
into a smaller number of district offices. 
They insisted in such positive financial 
terms on the retention of a public employ- 
ment service that it was possible in many 
cases to continue the operation of these local 
offices with funds provided by such com- 
munities. 

The same inducement may be used to 
stimulate the absorption of Re-employment 
offices by the state employment service. If 
a municipal government can say to a state, 
“The citizens of this community want a per- 
manent employment office and they are will- 
ing that this local government shall con- 
tribute to its operation,” the state employ- 
ment service should find it advantageous to 
consider the establishment or the improve- 
ment of the employment service in that com- 
munity. In those states whose legislatures 
have not yet accepted the Wagner-Peyser 
Act, the same action by municipal govern- 
ments may stimulate state action and result 
in the establishment of a permanent state 
employment service. 
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Incentives in Municipal Employment 


By JOHN H. MARION * 
Research Assistant in Public Administration, University of Chicago 


The provision of sound incentives, an important function of personnel management, 
is highly essential in any municipal government regardless of the number of em- 
ployees. Mr. Marion here outlines the types of incentives that should be provided. 


ERSONNEL administrators in public, 

as well as in private employment, are 

coming more and more to recognize the 
importance of the problem of employee in- 
centives. In the business world R. H. Macy 
& Company, Procter and Gamble, and the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany are examples of firms whose forward- 
looking and realistic personnel policies give 
large place to incentives. In spite of the 
rigidity of the ordinary civil service system, 
some public personnel officers are also experi- 
menting in this fertile field. They are inter- 
ested not only in the reactions of a normal 
person to his job, but in the special job reac- 
tions which apply in the public service, 
attempting to answer such questions as: In 
just what ways is it different to be a worker 
for government rather than for private in- 
dustry or commerce? What are the real 
satisfactions which a government employee 
gets out of his job? What sort of appeals 
really enlist his wholehearted support rather 
than his mere acquiescence, indifference, or 
antagonism? This is especially important 
now when so many persons are making the 
transition from private to public employ- 
ment, and because the range and amount of 
government activity are growing. 

All personnel directors, both public and 
private, know the elemental relationship ex- 
isting between the quality and quantity of 
work done on the one hand and adequate 
compensation and decent working conditions 
on the other. This is of course in addition 
to the basic requirement that employees shall 





*Eprtor’s Notre: Mr. Marion received his A.B. 
from Princeton University in 1931. He has re- 
cently been awarded a pre-doctoral field fellow- 
ship by the Social Science Research Council. 


be qualified and trained to perform the work 
assigned to them. Many realize also the 
part that is played by the assurance that the 
lines of promotion are open on a merit basis 
to any ambitious employees capable of carry- 
ing higher responsibilities. Special acknowl- 
edgment of work well done and opportuni- 
ties for employee suggestions are also 
stimulating to the morale and accomplish- 
ments of the service. All of these, and many 
other more or less intangible incentives need 
to be understood and catered to by the pro- 
gressive personnel director. 


Wuat Are INCENTIVES? 


The term “incentives” has been the sub- 
ject of a great deal of misuse particularly 
when applied in private business to stretch- 
out and piece-work programs. These have 
often been designed for the mere purpose 
of wringing a little more production out of 
unwilling workers. Perhaps as a result of 
this narrow interpretation many authorities 
on business personnel problems restrict the 
use of the word, preferring to consider the 
several elements which separately go to make 
up the incentives of business employment. 
The word carries a useful meaning, however. 
It deals with the subtle as well as with the 
more obvious motivations of a worker. Its 
consideration involves an effective knowledge 
of psychological and physiological facts, and 
a broad view of the nature of governmental 
work. 

The incentives in public employment will 
in some respects vary from period to period. 
There are, however, certain facts which 
should remain fairly constant. Among these 
are a tolerable standard of living, an inspir- 
ing leadership, a chance to grow and prog- 
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ress, and a respected and definite status in 
the community. Governmental personnel 
leaders have a wealth of strong appeals 
which can be made to their employees. In 
some respects they are in a much more favor- 
able position than are personnel directors in 
private organizations. Some of the strongest 
of these appeals have scarcely been observed 
in the past. As Marshall E. Dimock has 
rightly said, the profit motive as an incentive 
to good work has been greatly overrated. 
Other appeals are more telling, such as pride 
of craftsmanship, esprit de corps, the possi- 
ble prestige of public employment, and the 
satisfaction of rendering service to all the 
people." 

The personnel function in government 
must be reconceived if the propositions of- 
fered here are to have any meaning. In 
addition to routine testing, discipline, re- 
movals, payroll checking, and other legalistic 
activities the personnel administration in 
government should be concerned with a care- 
ful study of the individual worker, not only 
in immediate relation to his position, but in 
relation to his entire situation in the com- 
munity. His basic motives, his social life, his 
personal growth and progress, his loyalty to 
his leaders, and his standard of living are 
important factors in the efficiency of his 
work. Some of the more advanced private 
organizations have shown what can be ac- 
complished in these spheres. The opportuni- 
ties of government are far greater, but they 
will require a fundamentally different ap- 
proach from that of private organizations. 
The emphasis in government will have to be 
on the service motive, on status, on pride of 
craftsmanship, and on satisfactory human 
relationships. With these incentives to work 
with, a type of personnel administration in 
government should emerge which would ex- 
ceed the achievements of even the 
successful private organizations. 

A personnel system which would make the 
most of its human material must conform to 
certain requirements. Besides an intense 
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1 Marshall E. Dimock, “The Potential Incen- 
tives in Public Employment,” in the American 
Political Science Review, XXVII, 628 (August, 
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and continued study of the individual, it 
must provide what Lord Haldane called “an 
atmosphere.” Leadership and loyalty, per- 
sonal interest in work, growth and a sense 
of progress are essential. This may be said 
in another way. The purpose of govern- 
mental activity is accomplishment and crea- 
tion. The instruments employed are mate- 
rials and men. The way in which men act 
together toward common purposes can be 
fairly definitely discerned. It necessarily in- 
volves co-operation and leadership and unity 
of objective. These are attained only through 
a wise co-ordination of personal values. It 
is a sensitivity to these intangible personal 
values which marks off a genuine personnel 
system from a mechanical and 
system. 

The question of leadership and of the 
study of the incentives of employees is not 
properly viewed as an exercise in manipu- 
lative psychology. Doubtless many things 
can be accomplished by clever exploitation. 
In the longer run, however, (which is pre- 
cisely what government must consider) the 
leader who relies merely on adroit devices 
and has not the respect and confidence of 
his employees will come to some sort of 
difficulty. The balance between the aims of 
the leader and the reactions of the followers 
has been analyzed by Ordway Tead as fol- 
lows: “The underlying psychological result 
which the manager should be striving for is 
such a modification of the desires and pur- 
poses both of those being managed and him- 
self that, over a period of time, what he 
wants and what they want come to be much 
the same.’* This statement, it is to be noted, 
correctly puts the burden of adjustment both 
upon the manager and the managed. 

The scientific management movement, al- 
though it has, as Sidney Webb puts it, been 
the subject of much rubbish, has neverthe- 
less emphasized the complete necessity of 
careful study, and the discovery and applica- 
tion of real facts about workers and jobs. 
The best leaders of the movement realize the 
dangers of exploitive use of its ideas and 
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2 Human Nature and Management, 
Hill, 2d edition, 1933) p. 4. 
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strongly urge that its real aim is to lighten 
the burden of effort involved in production. 
This should be the basic point of view also 
of a realistic government personnel system. 
In instances where the scientific spirit has 
made most headway in management it has 
drawn not only on the princi- 
ples of physics, chemistry, me- 
chanics, engineering, and eco- 
nomics but also on the study of 
physiology, psychology, and so- 
cial and political organization. 
Such a course of action calls for 
specialized, thoroughly trained 
experts of the highest calibre, 
able to put their skill and 
knowledge into application, and 
not bound by a mass of routine 
duties and legal limitations. Dis- 
cretion and autonomy over a 
wide range are essential. The 
limitations of the orthodox civil 
service framework for accom- 
plishing these purposes are obvious. But in 
spite of its disadvantages much progress is 
possible. 

Besides business and industry, there are 
many fields in which the basic problems of 
personnel management have received care- 
ful thought. One such sphere is that of mili- 
tary organization. Another is ecclesiastical 
organization. Among foreign governments 
there are a number of more or less success- 
ful personnel administrations which could, if 
properly studied and applied to the problems 
of this country, provide useful lessons to 
American governments. For example, in 
connection with the British employee organ- 
izations called Whitley Councils, the British 
government has long been concerned with 
the more delicate problems of adjustment 
involved in the employee’s attitude toward 
his position. 

In only rare and somewhat historic in- 
stances have American governmental admin- 
istrators tried to unify their workers’ gen- 
eral interests with their interests in their 
immediate jobs. Franklin K. Lane, as Sec- 
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retary of the Interior under President Wil- 
son, organized a social club among the 
employees of his department which aided the 
morale of the group in many ways. The 
present personnel director of the Department 
of Agriculture, W. W. Stockberger, is greatly 
interested in promoting social, 
dramatic, and various other in- 
terest groups among the em- 
ployees of the department in 
Washington. 

The success of municipal 
management in council-manager 
cities generally, is attributable 
in large part to the leadership 
qualities of the manager and 
personnel administrator and 
their genuine concern for the 
rank and file of municipal em- 
ployees. But in general the idea 
that governmental personnel of- 
fices should be concerned with 
such matters is distinctly novel 
in American experience. 

Finally, personnel management in govern- 
ment needs to have a vision of the future, 
both immediate and long-run. The prob- 
lems of today are different from those of 
ten or twenty years ago, and assuredly the 
ones of ten or twenty years hence will be 
different from those of the present. To men- 
tion only one aspect of this matter there is 
today a wave of federal subsidies which has 
mitigated for the time being difficult prob- 
lems of local government financing. Partly as 
a result of this and the depression, govern- 
ment employment is attractive from the 
purely financial viewpoint. This has not 
always been the case and may not always be 
such in the future. The possibility of finan- 
cial retrenchment, no less than the equally 
impressive possibility of wide and rapid ex- 
tensions of governmental activity, ought to 
be carefully considered by the directors of 
government personnel policy. There are 
many favorable signs for the future of the 
personnel function but it will require ability 
and vision to make the most of them. 
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Key West in the Crucible 


By RICHARD E. SAUNDERS 
Washington Correspondent, Public Administration Clearing House 


The city of Key West, Florida, Monroe County, and the 
federal government will launch a new experiment in local 
government if the Florida legislature approves the plan. 


| ene demonstrated its formula for 

changing a dead industrial city into 

a winter resort of distinction, Key 

West, Florida, is preparing to launch an 

experiment in local government which will 

link state, federal, and local authority in 
new functional relationships. 

The new arrangement is embodied in pro- 
posed legislation which will be presented to 
the Florida state legislature which meets 
this month. It is proposed to consolidate 
the government of the city of Key West and 
of Monroe County into a unified government 
embracing all the old and adding new gov- 
ernmental powers for the entire area, which 
would include the Gulf Stream or Key West 
Archipelago, the tip of the Florida Peninsula, 
and a sizeable part of the Everglades. The 
population of the area is approximately 
13,200, of which only 900 are outside of Key 
West. The governing body of the area would 
be a commission of three, one appointed by 
the federal government (probably the Secre- 
tary of the Interior), one appointed by the 
governor of Florida, and a third elected by 
the people of the area. The legislation would 
abolish the charter of Key West, as well as 
the county commissioners and the county 
school board. All governmental authority 
would be reposed in the single commission 
and all functions would be exercised by it 
and its appointed executives. It would unify 
taxation by doing away with existing dupli- 
cation of tax-levying bodies and methods. 
It is predicted the arrangement will lead to 
tax reduction and the adjustment of the 
now more than $5,000,000 of city and county 
bonded indebtedness. 

While somewhat similar in design to the 
government of the District of Columbia, the 


new Key West arrangement would retain 
for the citizenry the voting privilege, lack of 
which marks the government of the nation’s 
capital as unique. Executive officials would 
be appointed, avoiding such past occurrences 
as the election in Key West of an illiterate 
chief of police. The federal government 
would come into the new style of government 
because of its present emergency interest 
and through its interest in the Everglades 
National Park for which land is now agreed 
upon for inclusion under the Interior De- 
partment’s authority. 

Officials of the state of Florida and Key 
West appear eager for the experiment, which 
they believe, despite its geographic location, 
will attract nation-wide interest among dis- 
traught municipalities and counties. They 
anticipate being pioneers in an innovation 
which may be the forerunner of similar solu- 
tions to conditions growing out of over- 
enthusiastic bond-issue financing, depression, 
decadent industries, and duplication in 
taxation. 


RESULTS OF CENTRALIZED CONTROL 


Some indication of practical results which 
may be expected from the new centralized 
control is revealed in the account of Key 
West's recent precedent making history. 
Eight months ago relief officials, at the 
request of the Key West city council and 
the Monroe county commission, took over 
the entire government. The two bodies had 
petitioned Governor Dave Sholtz to assume 
their functions. They told how industries 
had died out, how taxes were fantastically 
delinquent, how 50 per cent of the popula- 
tion had evacuated, how 80 per cent of the 
remainder were on relief, and how they were 
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baffled by the problem. It was a whole 
city of forgotten men. The governor assigned 
the problem to Julius F. Stone, Jr., the 
Florida state relief administrator. Adminis- 
trator Stone sent in picked relief executives 
to salvage the situation. The city council 
continued to pass ordinances and the mayor 
and other city officials remained, but as a 
formal legal “front” for the relief administra- 
tion which significantly calls itself on its 
official letterhead simply “The Key West 
Administration.” 

Since then the city has been cleaned up, 
beautified, and made accessible to tourists. 
Definitely rising out of destitution and the 
debris of its defunct manufacturing and de- 
clining commerce, Key West through the 
emergency program of rehabilitation is ap- 
pearing anew as a resort city that is unique 
in America. 

Last year people and cash avoided it. This 
year motor travel by the overseas highway 
that links Key West with the mainland 115 
miles away has trebled. Daily air service, 
where none existed last season, is thriving. 
The railroad that spans the archipelago by 
Flaglar’s famous bridges and causeways 
shows increased passengers. Money is chang- 
ing hands and employment is improving. 
The influx of tourists and their dollars is 
the cause of a 25 per cent drop in relief 
rolls. Quotations on city bonds have jumped 
11 points. Private capital is at work re- 
modelling and repairing to take care of a 
shortage of houses for rent. Hotel business 
is good. 

The atmosphere of lost hope and forlorn 
future has given way again to the natural, 
gay courteousness of the citizens which burst 
forth a few days ago in a seven-day fiesta 
called “Le Semana Alegre” or “Week of 
Joy.” It started with a performance of the 
“Pirates of Penzance” in the open air, using 
historic Fort Taylor as scenery, and ran a 
gamut of tennis and aquatic tournaments, 
moonlight regattas, parades, and fireworks, 


culminating with a Cuban costume ball on a 
Cuban holiday. 

From an ex-industrial city marked chiefly 
by empty cigar factories bleaching in the 
sun, this southernmost city of the United 
States has been transformed into a spotless 
resort in which the sun now warms tourists 
basking on the white coral beaches, browsing 
through the lanes and byways shaded by 
cocoanut and date palms, watching the art- 
ists attracted by the tropical beauty as they 
try to catch on canvas the swift-changing 
shades of jade, turquoise, and violet in the 
waters. 

To make it this healthful place of recre- 
ation has taken thousands of man-hours of 
labor. Every able-bodied person receiving 
relief has received his relief allowance in the 
form of wages for work. In addition, those 
on relief, as well as those independent, have 
contributed their volunteer labor in removing 
every vestige of junk and trash from the 
island, in planting trees, in remodelling 
houses suitable for rental, in developing 
beaches, in building beach cabanas, in build- 
ing rowboats and glass-bottomed buckets to 
view the sea gardens, and in demolishing 
unsightly buildings. 

All remodelling and improvements to 
buildings must pass the okay of a fine arts 
commission. Should claptrap shops try to 
come to the city, they would face the pos- 
sibility of being taxed out. An ordinance has 
been passed against tipping. When taxi 
drivers misunderstood the spirit of rehabili- 
tation and overcharged strangers, they were 
told that a new system of busses might be 
necessary. They got the point. An ordi- 
nance was recently passed to carry out the 
Bermuda idea of quiet. Horns, sirens, and 
unmuffled outboard motors will be taboo. 

It has all been done without modernizing, 
for the charm of the city is in its mellow 
age and its combination of West Indian, 
Spanish, and New England architecture, and 
in its wealth of tropical verdure. 











Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


Codification of Ordinances 


What aids are available for codifying the 
ordinances of a city? 


AN* city desiring to codify its ordinances 
should get in touch with the state league 
of municipalities for information and advice. 
Most of the leagues provide consulting serv- 
ice on this problem and several leagues pro- 
vide an experienced field staff to undertake 
the work directly or to supervise it. Per- 
haps a large city that has a highly qualified 
legal department can undertake this work 
itself by spreading it out over a period of 
time. The municipal code of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, prepared in 1932, is a good example 
of code drafting performed by the regular 
staff of a city’s legal department without 
any extra help. Private agencies in that city 
offered to do the work for fees ranging from 
$2,500 to $4,000. If the city plans to under- 
take this work, two excellent publications 
containing valuable information are: Codifi- 
cation of Ordinances, by E. D. Greenman 
(1928) 25 cents; and The Codification and 
Drafting of Ordinances for Small Towns, by 
Sly, Fordham, and Shipman (1932) 50 cents, 
both published by Public Administration 
Service, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 


A Local or An Out-of-Town 
Fire Chief? 


Should applicants for the position of fire 
chief be limited to members of the depart- 
ment concerned? 


OMETIMES members of fire depart- 

ments oppose “outside” appointments, 
but what they really want (and deserve) is 
“the assurance that the highest reward in 
the service—promotion to the position of 
chief—is attainable by any man if he is 
qualified for the position and is deserving 
of the responsibility.” The Commission of 
Inquiry on Public Service Personnel in its 
recent report agrees thoroughly with this 


idea when it suggests a “career service sys- 
tem” for all branches of the public service, 
and that for any class of service (five gen- 
eral classes are suggested) new recruits 
should be brought in at the bottom and top 
positions filled by a ladder system of pro- 
motion tests from those in the service. But 
to make this most effective, the report rec- 
ommends the abolition of residence require- 
ments in recruiting for the top posts. 

This is the real merit system and is well 
exemplified in English local government 
where recruiting for top positions is done on 
a nation-wide scale by advertising openings 
and making selections from an open field on 
a qualification basis. We have already ap- 
proached this career basis for recruitment in 
the field of education, but have made only 
a beginning in the other branches of our city 
service. In a real sense of the word, no 
school superintendent or principal is a 
“stranger” to any teacher anywhere. So, 
also, no fire chief, selected on a merit or 
career basis, is a ‘stranger’ to any profes- 
sional fire fighter anywhere, no matter where 
the chief may have secured his experience. 
There is a community of interest in both 
cases, because of a common life-work. In 
selecting men for promotion the important 
thing is qualification for the higher responsi- 
bility, not residence. Opening promotions to 
fire chief positions to inter-city competition, 
will not restrict the opportunities of advance- 
ment for good fire officers in any depart- 
ment; in fact, it will enlarge the opportun- 
ity, and at the same time raise the level of 
competence of the entire fire service. 

Probably no arbitrary or hard-and-fast 
rule should be adopted. The executive offi- 
cer whose duty it is to make the appoint- 
ment of the fire chief, and his personnel 
officer or department, should decide in any 
case whether it is to the advantage of the 
service to open the promotion test to qual- 
ified applicants from the outside or to limit 
the test to those in the department. If a 
formal grading system is practiced, it would 
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seem desirable to allow a few points of 
preferential credit to applicants within the 
department, on the theory that their already 
acquired knowledge of the special and local 
fire-fighting and fire prevention conditions 
js a definite item of qualification. Thus many 
different factors must enter into a promotion 
examination and decision. 

On this subject the editor of Fire En- 
gineering says “those vested with the au- 
thority to make the selection must possess 
sufficient intelligence to pick the right man.” 
This is absolutely right. Assuming that any 
particular city has the facilities for “picking 
the right man,” it is to the common interest 
of the department, the administration, the 
council, and the citizens that such city 
should select the best qualified fire chief in 
the United States that can be obtained. 


Comparing Costs of Municipal Services 


What information is available from various 
cities on the cost of operating the several 
departments which would indicate “stand- 
ard costs,” and with which departmental 
expenditures in this city may be compared? 


ANY individual surveys and cost anal- 

yses have been made by research 
bureaus and other organizations, but a com- 
parison of costs as between cities is very 
risky business, as there is hardly any city 
activity that is at all standardized and uni- 
form in method of accomplishment and 
application. Considerable progress has been 
made in the development of standards and 
cost accounting in several municipal func- 
tions but even though these have been devel- 
oped in full detail so that unit costs for 
the various operations may be secured, there 
are so many differences in the performance 
of the various activities in different cities— 
financial, legal, physical, topographical, etc., 
that city comparisons are seldom advisable. 
Even if the service conditions were the same 
in the cities that were being compared, care- 
ful inquiries would have to be made whether 
the calculated costs covered exactly the same 
elements of expense. Where a cost system is 
installed, the major benefit is not in the 
inter-city comparisons which may be possible 
but rather in the internal use that is made 
of the data by the administrators in charge 
of the service, such as watching the changes 
in cost from period to period, experimenting 


with new methods, routing, etc., and keep- 
ing the morale and efficiency of the operat- 
ing force at a high standard. 

The most worth while survey of municipal 
costs in any particular city entails adminis- 
trative and operating analyses of the activ- 
ities by men who are experienced in mu- 
nicipal administration and whose conclusions 
are not only critical but contain constructive 
recommendations for improvement. 

Considerable financial information is avail- 
able. At least seven state governments com- 
pile and publish financial data for cities in 
their states, and in certain other states the 
state league of municipalities publishes sim- 
ilar information. The United States Bureau 
of the Census publishes financial statistics 
which are about two years out of date when 
made available. The National Municipal 
League publishes data on tax rates, debt, and 
certain other information for a large group 
of cities over 30,000 population. More up- 
to-date information, however, is contained in 
The Municipal Year Book, published about 
May | each year, which contains detailed 
receipts, expenditures, and debt data for 
nearly 250 cities over 30,000. It is extremely 
hazardous, however, to use any of these 
financial data for intercity comparison, for 
obvious reasons as indicated above. 


Municipal Civil Service Set-up 


Has a model municipal civil service set-up 
been developed? Our present civil service 
commission is a farce so far as protecting 
city employees against political interfer- 
ence is concerned. 


HE Model City Charter, published by 
the National Municipal League, 309 
East 34th Street, New York, at $1, contains 
in sections 77-87 what is considered by the 
charter committee of the League as a desir- 
able personnel organization. The pamphlet 
published by the Civil Service Assembly of 
the United States and Canada entitled, The 
Essentials of a Comprehensive Personnel 
Program, contains all that its title implies. 
The program outlined in this pamphlet may 
be regarded as a minimum for a progressive 
and effective personnel agency of the mod- 
ern type. 
Two publications of the Commission of 
Inquiry on Public Service Personnel, which 
has just completed a series of extensive hear- 
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ings all over the county, are also useful. The 
first, containing the summary report of the 
Commission, is entitled Better Government 
Personnel and may be secured at $2 from 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42 
Street, New York. The second was written 
by William C. Beyer of the Philadelphia 
Bureau of Municipal Research and is en- 
titled Municipal Civil Service in the United 
States. This will undoubtedly be a descrip- 
tive and an analytical study of the municipal 
civil service as it operates in the country. 
It has not yet been released, but is an- 
nounced for publication in the very near 
future. 

Consideration might be given to the de- 
sirability of setting up an agency which will 
not only add to the negative restraint on 
undesirable political practices but will also 
establish a positive, forward-looking program 
for the municipal service in the community. 
The latter objective is equally as important, 
if not more so that the former. The Insti- 
tute for Training in Municipal Administra- 
tion, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago, is in the 
process of preparing a course in municipal 
personnel administration, which will prob- 
ably be released before July 1, and which is 
expected to be a distinct aid to municipal 
personnel administrators who desire to be- 
come acquainted with the best current prac- 
tices in administering this all-important 
function of government. 


A Central Purchasing Set-up for a 
Medium-Sized City 


What is a desirable central purchasing set-up 
for a medium-sized city? 


HE answer to this question depends of 

course on many different factors such as 
the legal basis for the purchasing system, the 
scope of activities to be included in the sys- 
tem, the form of government, and the num- 
ber of departments that will do their buying 
through the central purchasing office. It is 
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desirable of course that as large a volume 
as possible of the city’s purchasing should be 
centralized in this office which in turn should 
be geared into the city’s finance and account- 
ing activities. Moreover, it is important that 
the central purchasing office be staffed with 
trained and competent personnel adequately 
paid. 

Any municipal official may secure from 
the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents (11 Park Place, New York City), 
without charge, copies of two pamphlets by 
Russell Forbes: (1) Purchasing Laws for 
State, County, and City Governments and 
(2) Organization and Administration of a 
Governmental Purchasing Office. The same 
organization also has available for officials 
sample blank forms, illustrating the different 
steps in a desirable purchasing procedure. 
Mr. Forbes is also author of Governmental 
Purchasing (Harpers, 1929), and a pamph- 
let, Purchasing for Small Cities, published in 
1932 by Public Administration Service, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago, 25 cents. The Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards and several other 
federal agencies supply valuable information 
on purchasing problems (see The Municipal 
Year Book, 1935). 

Care needs to be exercised, especially in 
the smaller cities, in not having too elaborate 
an organization and in not making too re- 
strictive the duties or titles of staff members. 
Considerable flexibility is highly desirable; 
perhaps a few well-qualified general clerks 
can be shifted around to perform some of the 
activities of the purchasing office. In cities 
where the government is considerably split 
up by independent boards and districts, it 
is sometimes possible by agreement or con- 
tract to provide a voluntary central purchas- 
ing office which will serve all of its constitu- 
ents and will secure for each of them the 
benefits of a central system. The cities in a 
few states can purchase certain supplies and 
equipment through a central purchasing serv- 
ice maintained by the state league of munici- 
palities. 
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Across the Editor’s Desk 


Keeping Up-to-Date 


IR: I will greatly appreciate your directing 

my attention from time to time to any pub- 
lications that you think would be beneficial to 
me. There is hardly a day but what some 
employee or official comes to me about some 
present-day urban problem wanting to know if 
I have any available data on the subject. I 
always do my best to round up everything pos- 
sible to satisfy their needs. This always reminds 
me of the old saying that “education consists 
one-half in knowing how and where to find the 
desired information and the other half consists 
of being able to absorb that which is found.” 

J. A. GippinGs, Jr. 

Wichita Falls, Texas 

A number of similar letters received re- 
cently, chiefly from public officials, has led 
to the inauguration in this issue of a new 
section, “‘New Publications for Administra- 
tors,” in which will be listed the most im- 
portant new books, pamphlets, and reports, 
published in the preceding month, together 
with brief comment. Readers of PuBLIc 
MANAGEMENT who are not public officials 
may want to direct the attention of local 
officials to this new feature.—EpiITor. 


Are Managers To Become 
“Party Agents?” 


IR: The course of events seems to be run- 

ning against the adaptation of the council- 
manager plan to the larger cities, at least as con- 
cerns the idea that the manager and his depart- 
ment heads should be a part of a permanent 
career service, more or less independent of 
council, continuing in office regardless of changes 
in council control. There are five cities over 
250,000 population using the council-manager 
plan; of these, two have not yet had any 
change in council control; but the other three 
have all witnessed the situation where changes 
in council control have resulted not only in 
changes in the manager position, but also in 
many of the department heads. Have these 
cities not accepted the council-manager plan in 
good spirit, or is our theory all wrong? 

The recent report of the Commission of In- 
quiry on Public Service Personnel, in its analysis 
of the public service, would seem to give no 
place in the larger cities for a city manager in 
the orthodox sense. The duties of department 


heads (and presumably of the chief adminis- 
trator over them), that report says (page 32), 
“fall into two categories, political and admin- 
istrative. Politically he is responsible for carry- 
ing out in the work of his department the 
general political program of the dominant party. 
Administratively, he is responsible for . . . etc.” 

The Minnesota State Planning Board in its 
recent report (Part I, page 29) also says: “The 
solution of the dilemma (the insistence of 
parties for spoils as against the rigidity of a 
civil service system) may lie in the frank rec- 
ognition of two types of government servants; 
first, those directly responsible executives who 
are elected to carry out the broad outlines of a 
party program and who hold office while the 
party is in power; and second, those technical 
advisers and administrators who are fitted by 
special training and experience to administer 
efficiently the details of a plan and who hold 
office as long as they maintain their objective 
skill. This second type, at least, should furnish 
incentive to people of ability to make govern- 
ment employment their career.” 

Both of these conceptions run somewhat 
counter to the conception of the orthodox city 
manager contemplated by the National Munici- 
pal League model charter and the profession’s 
code of ethics. How about it? Is city manage- 
ment going to develop into a professional, ad- 
ministrative career service or are managers 
destined to have to shop around for temporary 
jobs as “party agents,” hoping the good parties 
that recognize their capabilities will not be too 
soon displaced by bad parties that will auto- 
matically be expected to make a change in the 
manager positions? 

A PERPLEXED MANAGER 


The inquirer partly answers his own ques- 
tion by implying that some of the cities do 
not have the council-manager plan in “good 
spirit.”’ The number of large cities in which 
managers have changed with the council is 
yet too few to indicate a trend. Several 
large cities such as Dayton, Ohio, for ex- 
ample, appear to have established a career 
service both for the manager and for depart- 
ment heads (see PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, 
March, 1935, p. 70). Nevertheless, an im- 
portant question is raised, and it strikes at 
the heart of both the theory and practice 
of council-manager government in our larger 
American cities. Discussion or comment will 
be welcomed.—EbiTor. 
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On Selecting a City Manager 


IR: An organization has been active in the 

selection of capable candidates to run for 
election to the new city council, the first council 
to be elected under the council-manager plan. I 
am rather taking it upon myself to ask you to 
submit names of persons who might be interested 
in this place as city manager, giving the qual- 
ifications of each and the reason why you would 
recommend them. It would be well, too, I be- 
lieve for you to direct applications from these 
persons directly to this office. 

My object in making these suggestions is that 
if the councilmen, as soon as they are elected, 
would have these applications to work on with- 
out having to go through this preliminary 
correspondence, it would facilitate the process 
of organization. 

SECRETARY, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The task of selecting a manager is one 
that is the responsibility of the council, and 
under no consideration should applications 
be received by any person or groups outside 
the city hall. Prior to the election of the 
council, the attention of civic organizations 
and of citizens generally should be devoted 
to getting highly qualified men nominated 
and elected to the council. Then after the 
election the new council should be entirely 
free to use its own best judgment in selecting 
a manager—one of the most important tasks 
of the city council. 

The International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation will carry in its bi-weekly News 
Letter an announcement of the opening after 
the council has been elected, but it will make 
no recommendations among. candidates. 
Factual data, such as the personnel record 
of any members, will be furnished to coun- 
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cils on request. In addition, new councils 
charged with the selection of managers are 
furnished two pamphlets: (1) The Qualifica- 
tions and Selection of a City Manager, pub- 
lished by the Association in 1930, and (2) 
Suggested Procedure for Selecting a City 
Manager, published by the National Mu- 
nicipal League in 1933.—EpiTor. 


Answers to Year Book Inquiries 
RE you working for nothing? Neither are 
we ... No, our pension system is not on 
an actuarial basis—it is based on an ordinance. 
.. . With regard to the finance data you want 
for the Year Book, I doubt if we could supply it 
even if you sent a man out here for three weeks 
to help us. . . . Our city is a town and there- 
fore your questionnaire does not apply. 

These are a few of the more or less humor- 
ous answers to inquiries sent by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association to city 
officials in 960 cities for the purpose of se- 
curing data for The Municipal Year Book, 
1935, which is now on the press. Everybody 
hates questionnaires. Yet, in spite of obvious 
limitations, the desired information was ob- 
tained from every one of the 960 cities over 
10,000; only a few of the cities over 30,000 
failed to report financial and certain person- 
nel data. A total of nearly 1,000 officials 
and about 200 other individuals assisted in 
the preparation of the information contained 
in this 392-page volume. This splendid re- 
sponse of officials and others indicates the 
importance they attach to factual data in the 
Year Book, much of which is not available 
from any other source.—Ep1Tor. 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


The New Federal Works Bill — Items 
for Cities 


O* April 5 Congress passed the much dis- 
cussed works bill, entitled the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, 
which makes available for the next two years 
a new appropriation of four billion dollars 
and an additional sum of 880 million dollars 
from prior unexpended balances ‘to pro- 
vide relief, work-relief, and to increase em- 
ployment.” This follows in a general way 
the President’s announced program whereby 
the government would take care of approx- 
imately 3,500,000 ‘‘employables” on relief 
by providing work classified according to the 
following categories: 

(1) Highways, roads, streets, and grade- 
crossing elimination, $800,000,000. 

(2) Rural rehabilitation and relief in 
stricken agricultural areas, water conserva- 
tion, transmountain water diversion, and 
irrigation and reclamation, $500,000,000. 

(3) Rural electrification, $100,000,000. 

(4) Housing, $450,000,000. 

(5) Assistance for educational, profes- 
sional, and clerical persons, $300 000.000. 

(6) Civilian Conservation Corps, $600,- 
000,000. 

(7) Loans or grants, or both, for projects 
of states, territories, possessions, including 
subdivisions and agencies thereof, munici- 
palities, and the District of Columbia, and 
self-liquidating projects of public bodies 
thereof, where, in the determination of the 
President, not less than 25 per cent of the 
loan or the grant or the aggregate thereof, is 
to be expended for work under each particu- 
lar project, $900,000,000. 

(8) Sanitation, prevention of soil erosion, 
prevention of stream pollution, sea coast ero- 
sion, reforestation, forestation, flood control, 
rivers and harbors, and miscellaneous proj- 
ects, $350,000,000. 

The categories of special interest to cities 
are: (1) Highways, grade crossing elimina- 
tions, etc. This will consist of direct grants 
to states, allocated like highway aid, except 
the crossing elimination portion which is dis- 
tributable half according to population, one- 


fourth according to federal highway mileage, 
and one-fourth according to railway mile- 
age; the expenditures to be made through 
the state highway departments. (4) Hous- 
ing. (5) Assistance for educational, clerical, 
and professional persons. This will require 
a type of service or survey project which 
cities can utilize to their great advantage. 
(7) Loans or grants—non-federal. 

In addition to the lump-sum allocations, 
the act permits the President to make ad- 
justments between categories up to 20 per 
cent of the total appropriation. The act is 
broad enough to permit federal financing of 
compensation risk and purchase of materials, 
as well as labor. There is no formula as to 
loans and grants, this being left to adminis- 
trative discretion. The methods of doing 
work (contract or force account) and the 
wages to be paid are left to Presidential 
determination, although the act contains the 
general limitations that employment pref- 
erence shall be given to those on relief, that 
“wherever practicable, full advantage shall 
be taken of the facilities of private enter- 
prise,” and that rates of pay shall “not affect 
adversely or otherwise tend to decrease go- 
ing rates of wages paid for work of a similar 
nature.” 

The administrative principles to be fol- 
lowed and the detailed procedure to be used 
in carrying out this act are being worked out 
and will be announced shortly. 


State Aid for Cities To Be Studied in 
New York 


COMMISSION of seven members just 

appointed by the governor of New 
York is given full authority by the state 
legislature to collect such data and make 
such investigations as will enable it to rec- 
ommend desirable changes and modifications 
in the present policy of state aid to local 
governments. This commission was created 
at the request of Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
mann who noted in a special memorandum 
that the aggregate of state aid and locally 
shared taxes amounts to approximately 
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$183,000,000 for the fiscal year 1935 or 60 
per cent of all taxes collected in that year 
by the state. The commission will make its 
final report before February 1, 1936, which 
will permit the next regular session of the 
legislature to give all aspects of the matter 
thorough and comprehensive consideration. 
State aid in New York is now extended for 
schools, county and town highways, old age 
security, health, public health laboratories, 
reforestation, and agricultural fairs. It has 
increased in amount from $8,500,000 in 1916 
to more than $47,000,000 in 1926, and ap- 
proximately $183,000,000 in 1935. 


Why Tax Collections Have Improved 


© pomarny improvement in tax collec- 
tions in 151 cities over 50,000 popula- 
tion was indicated in 1934 for the first time 
since 1930, according to a recent report on 
municipal tax delinquency by the municipal 
service department of Dun & Bradstreet. 
The median tax delinquency on the current 
levy was 22.7 per cent at the end of the 1934 
fiscal year, as compared with 25.9 per cent 
for 1933, 20.1 per cent for 1932, 14 per cent 
for 1931, and 10 per cent for 1930. Encour- 
aging signs in the 1934 situation were indi- 
cated first by the fact that the improvement 
was general, 120 cities showing an increase 
in the percentage of current taxes collected 
last year; second, by the fact that general 
business improvement stimulated tax pay- 
ments; and third, by the greater than aver- 
age recovery experienced by most municipal- 
ities which had been hardest hit by the de- 
pression. A warning note is sounded in the 
report, however, in the fact that $141,- 
829,000 of HOLC funds were used for the 
payment of back taxes. 

Some municipalities in 1934 continued to 
show current tax delinquencies of 30 to 60 
per cent, while a select group of 14 cities 
showed tax delinquency of less than 10 per 
cent. Providence, Rhode Island, had the 
best percentage of tax collection, with only 
a 3.2 per cent delinquency, while Atlanta, 
Georgia, and Jacksonville, Florida, exceeded 
in 1934 the percentage of tax collections in 
1930, and Louisville, Kentucky, equalled 
the 1930 record. Factors which contributed 
to the improvement in 1934 are recorded as 
general business improvement, the artificial 
stimulus of HOLC funds, pay-your-taxes- 
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campaigns, and improved collection proced- 
ure such as the initiation of tax sales after 
a lapse of years, and the adoption of strict 
tax lien laws. On a regional basis, greater 
than the average progress was recorded in 
the southern and north Pacific states while 
most California cities improved their already 
relatively favorable positions. Above the 
average gains were recorded in cities with 
well-rounded economic backgrounds, such as 
New York, Newark, and St. Louis. Among 
the cities with highly specialized industries 
which suffered greatest losses during the de- 
pression, those dependent on the automobile 
industry reflected the largest margin of im- 
provement. This report also records accumu- 
lated delinquency of all previous levies at 
the end of the 1934 fiscal year, showing an 
accumulated delinquency on 1933 taxes of 
11.7 per cent; on 1932 taxes, 5.9 per cent; 
and on 1931 taxes, 2.9 per cent. 

Although the wide variation in percentages 
of tax collections for individual cities is at- 
tributable in part to variations in local tax- 
paying ability and economic conditions, con- 
siderable emphasis is laid in the report on 
the responsibility of antiquated and unbusi- 
nesslike tax collection administration, on 
poor records, and on the inadequacy and in- 
stability of local tax systems. It is stated 
that the general property tax which on the 
average has proved to be nearly one-fourth 
uncollectible for the last three years, has 
contributed neither to financial stability nor 
sound local government. It is predicted that 
arbitrary tax rate limitation only renders 
the situation more precarious. A constructive 
solution to the problem is anticipated 
through state and federal aid, through state 
and federal sharing of centrally collected 
revenues, and a well-coordinated and equit- 
able national tax system. 


Council-Manager Developments 


Be ele New Jersey (123,356) on 
March 19 adopted the council-manager 
plan by a vote of 18,623 to 11,676. A coun- 
cil of seven elected at large on April 16 will 
take office on May 14. Kern County, Cali- 
fornia, will vote on April 30 on the adoption 
of a county-manager charter. The Kansas 
legislature has enacted a bill which permits 
mayor-council cities of the second and third 
class, after referendum, to provide by ordi- 
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nance for the appointment of a city man- 
ager. In Nevada a bill has been introduced 
providing the manager plan for Reno. In 
Pennsylvania bills have been introduced to 
enable cities to adopt the manager plan. 
A post card poll sponsored by a Pittsburgh 
newspaper resulted in a two-to-one major- 
ity in favor of the manager plan—a total 
of 16,000 votes being cast. Marshfield, Wis- 
consin (8,778) on March 5 by a vote of 
1,700 to 600 defeated a proposal to adopt 
the manager plan; Lincoln Park, Michigan 
(12,336) and Deer Lodge, Montana (3,510) 
also recently defeated similar proposals by 
1,070 to 680 and two-to-one respectively. 


New York City’s First Year of 
Centralized Purchasing 


EW YORK CITY’S central purchasing 

department has just issued its first an- 
nual report. This department, headed by 
Russell Forbes, leading authority in the 
United States on public purchasing, was 
handicapped by the lack of appropriations 
and adequate quarters for the enlarged set- 
up, lack of working capital funds for com- 
bined purchases, “sales resistance” from 
departmental officials who previously had 
done their own buying, and the added bur- 
den of having to buy for the emergency 
relief activities in the city. The usual prob- 
lems of eliminating the multitude of “closed 
specifications,’ partisan purchasing, and the 
“gyp vendor” received a great deal of 
attention. 

Aside from the day-to-day buying on a 
legitimate, competitive basis, the depart- 
ment’s constructive accomplishments have 
been a complete reorganization of the staff, 
devising of new procedures, and setting up 
a centralized control of storehouses. ““The 
rental of equipment (for work relief projects) 
had become a veritable ‘racket’ and its solu- 
tion on a businesslike basis was one of our 
most complicated and wéarisome tasks. Each 
month of experience, however, showed 
marked progress. At the end of the year 
this work had been put on a satisfactory 
basis, and the threats, proffered bribes and 
propaganda of vendors, the political inter- 
ference of vendors’ friends, the manipula- 
tions and conniving of project engineers, had 
almost disappeared.” 

A special problem of the year, typical of 
all cities, centered around the NRA codes. 
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The Commissioner in his report states: 
“Some of the NRA codes are thin disguises 
for collusion and price-fixing. Others are 
administered by tyrannical executives who 
favor one or more of the dominant members 
of the industry and who attempt to force 
the city to police the codes whenever some 
bidder does not fall in line with the view- 
point of his masters.” In many lines of com- 
modities where the codes have resulted in 
fixed or uniform prices, there has been in- 
evitable pressure to substitute political com- 
petition for price competition. The depart- 
ment has resisted this by favoring local or 
state bidders as against others and resolving 
tie bids by drawing lots. 


A Trained Personnel for Public 
Housing Projects 


N ORDER to provide competent person- 

nel for the operation of government aided 
low-rent housing projects a series of training 
courses are being planned by the National 
Association of Housing Officials, at the re- 
quest of the Housing Division of PWA, to 
be established probably in New York and 
Chicago. A training period of four to six 
months will permit a course of formal in- 
struction to be combined with supervised 
field work in existing housing developments. 
Courses will provide for intensive study of 
the habits of life and the social and economic 
problems of the people to be housed; of the 
social and political institutions that will 
affect the tenants, such as public health and 
recreation, education, and child welfare; 
and of the actual techniques of managing 
housing projects, including the selection of 
tenants, rent collections, accounting, and the 
repair and maintenance of buildings. The 
government housing projects for which this 
personnel is to be trained are now well under 
way. Of seven limited-dividend projects 
planned, three are already occupied, three 
are under construction, and one will be be- 
gun soon. Condemnation of land has started 
or sites have been acquired for the thirteen 
federal projects planned for New York, Chi- 
cago, Atlanta, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Montgomery, and Louis- 
ville, which will provide 19,340 living units 
at an expenditure of $82,807,000. Slum 
areas have actually been cleared in Atlanta, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, and Montgomery. 
The Housing Division of the PWA has au- 
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thorized sixteen more projects as yet unan- 
nounced providing 8,220 living units at a 
cost of $30,821,000. Twenty additional pro- 
jects for which funds are not yet allocated 
have been approved. 


Large Cities Consider Modernizing 
Organization 


OCAL government reorganization is re- 
ceiving attention in the largest cities 
of the country. The mayor of New York has 
appointed a charter revision committee; the 
City Club of Chicago and one of the can- 
didates for mayor are advocating the coun- 
cil-manager form of government: citizen 
organizations in Philadelphia are urging 
constitutional revision to complete the con- 
solidations of city and county and the 
adoption of a manager charter; in Detroit 
a report on reorganization has been made 
by the Commission of Inquiry: in Los 
Angeles the Committee on Governmental 
Simplification has reported; in Cleveland 
the county charter commission is drafting a 
manager charter which will give the county 
power to supervise the budgets and tax rates 
of all local governments and to provide cer- 
tain municipal services on a county-wide 
basis. Three other counties in Ohio are draft- 
ing charters and four counties in New York 
state are taking definite steps to modernize 
their governments. The Georgia legislature 
has passed a bill reducing membership of 
the Atlanta city council from 13 to 6, and 
the number of wards from 39 to 18. 


More Universities Offer Training for 
Public Service 


WO types of public service training have 

just been established at the University 
of Kentucky and four eastern universities 
are inaugurating courses in public adminis- 
tration. One type of training at Kentucky, 
designed to prepare students for entrance 
into the public service, permits specialization 
during the last two years of college work in 
any one or more of the following fields: con- 
sular and diplomatic service, financial admin- 
istration, public management, public report- 
ing, public welfare administration, public 
works administration, and public safety ad- 
ministration. In addition, the University of 
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Kentucky will hold short courses or insti- 
tutes for various groups of public employees. 
An institute for social workers held during 
the summer of 1934 was attended by approx- 
imately ninety workers from both public and 
private agencies, who came to the University 
for one week. A three-day school for fire- 
men was recently conducted at the Univer- 
sity with the co-operation of the Kentucky 
Firemen’s Association and the Kentucky 
Municipal League, with nearly two hundred 
‘n attendance. Various other groups of pub- 
lic officials will be offered a similar service 
from time to time. Professor J. W. Manning 
is in charge of the training program. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has announced a new five-year course to edu- 
cate scientists and engineers for greater pub- 
lic service. This course has already been 
elected by a substantial number of students 
of high standing. Brown University, Boston 
University, and Harvard University have 
also recently established additional courses 
in public administration. 


County Officials Organize to Improve 
County Government 


HE importance of the county as a unit 

of local government is to be emphasized 
by the American County Association, a na- 
tional organization of county officials, with 
headquarters in Chicago. The Association, 
“devoted to better county government,” is 
organized to improve county administrative 
systems, secure taxation economy, assist in 
developing unified criminal codes and sim- 
plified police and judicial procedure, aid in 
the improvement of school and library facil- 
ities, promote recreation activities, and se- 
cure recognition in all state and federal pro- 
grams of the place of the county in the 
governmental set-up—according to its official 
publication, The National County, which 
made its appearance with the April, 1935, 
issue. Contributors to this issue include: 
Arthur W. Bromage, University of Mich- 
igan; W. H. Cameron, National Safety 
Council; Rodney L. Mott, Colgate Univer- 
sity; John G. Stutz, League of Kansas Mu- 
nicipalities; and others. The Association re- 
ports that at its first national convention to 
be held in Chicago on July 8 to 11, a nation- 
wide movement for better county govern- 
ment will be launched. 
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on the 1930 ordinance. It is estimated to save 
consumers at least $500,000 annually. 
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New Publications for Administrators 


The pick of the month, selected on the basis of vaiue to municipal admin- 
istrators, from the monthly bulletin, “Recent Publications on Municipal 
Administration,” issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 


BETTER GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL. Report 
of Commission of Inquiry on Public 
Service Personnel. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42 Street, New 
York 182pp. $2. 

Presents a comprehensive and sound program 
for improving public personnel systems. Mu- 
nicipal administrators should be interested in 
the proposals for personnel classification and 
in the relation of public personnel to the edu- 
cational system. This report was summarized in 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT for January, 1935 


REPORT OF NATIONAL ReEsouRCES Boarp. 
(National Planning and Public Works in 
Relation to Natural Resources and In- 
cluding Land Use and Water Resources 
with Findings and Recommendations. ) 
Published by Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 455pp. $3.25. 

A detailed survey of land, water, and mineral 
resources which contains specific recommenda- 
tions for sound planning and useful work pro- 
jects. Municipal administrators should be spe- 
cifically attracted by the report of the water 
resources committee for its general subject mat- 
ter and for its discussion of a technique of 
co-operative planning. A monumental report 
good to the last page. 


New Sources OF MUNICIPAL REVENUE. By 
A. M. Hillhouse. Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers’ Association, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 74pp. $1. 

A complete survey of additional sources of 
revenue now being experimented with by cities. 
As no source is overlooked, the administrator 
whose city is hard pressed financially may find 
here not only an inspiration but also ideas for 
possible sources of revenue in his own city. 


EvLectric RATE SURVEY; PRELIMINARY ReE- 
PoRT. (Domestic and Residential Rates 
in Effect January 1, 1935, Cities of 50,- 
000 Population and Over.) Federal 
Power Commission, Washington. 73pp. 
Contains typical monthly bills for specific 
amounts of electricity in large cities. Later re- 
ports will cover all communities over 1,000 pop- 
ulation and compare rates under private and 
public ownership. 


Wuy Pay Taxes? League of Wisconsin 
Municipalities, 114 North Carroll Street, 
Madison. 19pp. 

Sample form for annual report suggested for 
use by Wisconsin cities. A pithy statement of 
especial value to municipal officials of small 
cities who have responsibility for reporting to 
the public. 


Five-YEAR TREND IN TAX DELINQUENCY, 
1930-34. (Cities of Over 50,000 Popula- 
tion.) Frederick L. Bird. Municipal 
Service Department, Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., 290 Broadway, New York. 24pp. 

Suggests causes for the trend established in an 
accurate survey of tax collections in larger 
cities. This pamphlet is summarized in the News 
of the Month section in this issue. 


THE EMERGENCE OF A NEW Pus tic Em- 
PLOYMENT SERVICE. By Jess T. Hop- 
kins. Public Employment Center of 
Rochester, New York. 345pp. Distrib- 
uted by New York State Employment 
Service, 124 East 28 Street, New York. 

Deals chiefly with fundamental functions, at- 
titudes, and policies of an employment office. 

Points the way to improved standards and the 

solution of many difficult problems connected 

with the administration of this activity. The 

Rochester office is one of the three “experi- 

mental” or “demonstration centers” in the 

country, where new ideas have been tested. 


HousiNnc OrFiciAts’ YEAR Book. National 
Association of Housing Officials, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago, 1935. 80pp. $1. 

A concise review of 1934 developments in a 
field which general administrators want to know 
more about. 


MANUAL OF FrrE-Loss PREVENTION OF THE 
FEDERAL Fire CounciL. National Bu- 
reau of Standards Handbook No. 19. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 156pp. 20 cents. 

Municipal administrators should see that this 
little book reaches the hands of the fire chief 
or fire prevention bureau chief. It should also 
be valuable for use in training courses. 
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